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Are We Governed by Lobbies? 


Announcer: 


To preside over tonight's discus- 
sion, in the absence of George V. 


Denny, Jr., here is our guest’ 


moderator, Dr. Arthur Flemming, 
Chairman of the Manpower Policy 
Committee and President of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Dr. Flem- 
ming. 

Moderator Flemming: 

Good evening. In Mr. Denny’s 
absence on vacation, J am very 
pleased to be your guest modera- 
tor. 

In the nearly 22 years I have 

spent in Washington, I have heard 
lobbies discussed more than any 
single subject. Sometimes 
they have been praised; sometimes 
they have been condemned. 
_ There are those who regard lob- 
bies as a menace to good govern- 
ment, while others feel that the 
iobby is an effective medium for 
presenting the views of the people 
-to our representatives in Congress. 
But we should remember that lob- 
bies do not confine their activities 
to the Congress. They also present 
their views to the executive branch 
of the government. 

In view of the tremendous in- 
fluence that government has on our 
lives these days, it is certainly ap- 
propriate for Town Meeting to 
consider the activities of those who 
in turn influence government. 

Many questions occur to us as 
we think of this basic and im- 
portant problem. For example, 
when we add up the activities of 
all of the lobbies, do they ac- 
curately represent the views of all 
segments of our population? 

Then there comes to mind the 
question of how we should classify 
lobbies. Are there some “good” 
lobbies which should be permitted 
to carry on their activities? On the 


other hand, are there some “bad” 
lobbies whose activities should be 
prohibited? If we attempt to 
classify lobbies in this manner, 
are we running the risk of inter- 
fering with “freedom of speech’? 

Then there is the question, 
should the government agencies 
which attempt to influence legis- 
lation be subject to the same type 
of regulation as private lobbies? 

These are days also when we 
hear a good many references to 
“codes of ethics.’ Should there be 
a “code of ethics’ for lobbyists, 
in addition to the requirements of 
the Lobby Regulation Act? 

These and many other questions 
will be discussed tonight by two 
men who are in an excellent posi- 
tion to provide challenging and 
informative points of view. 

Remember now, our question is, 
“Are We Governed by Lobbies?” 
First of all, we will hear from 
a man who has some real doubts 
as to the manner in which lobbies 
are actually functioning these days. 
Richard Bolling, a Democrat, is a 
Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Mis- 
souri. He is a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House, as well as the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. Congress- 
man Bolling, “Are We Governed 
by Lobbies?” : 


Congressman Bolling: 

Dr. Flemming, it seems to me 
that the conclusion is inescapable 
that today we are governed by 
lobbies. I know of no other rea- 
sonable explanation for the record 
of this present Congress, the 82nd 
Congress. Over and over again, 
this Congress has acted in opposi- 
tion to the general welfare—on 
defense housing, on public power, 


on public housing, on economic 
stabilization. Over and over again 
a majority vote of the Congress 
has represented the interest of only 
a minority of the people of the 
United States. 

Now I do not wish to be mis- 
understood, Mr. Lamb. I am not 
saying that there is widespread 
corruption among members of Con- 
gress. With very rare exceptions, 
members of Congress are all honor- 
able men. With some exceptions, 
lobbyists are just as honorable. 

Furthermore, there is nothing 
wrong with lobbies or lobbyists in 
themselves. Actually, lobbies are 
no more than a formalization of 
the constitutional right of citizens 
to petition their representatives. 

The situation today which re- 
sults in my believing that we are 
in fact governed by lobbies is a 
very complicated one. 

The underlying cause of this 
situation is political apathy. Only 
about 50 percent of our citizens 
who have the right to vote take 
the trouble to vote. In almost 
every case, a member of Congress 
is elected by a minority of the 
potential voters in his state or 
district. He soon comes to know 
which are the effective political 
blocs in his area. He may not like 
it, but he knows that these blocs 
are of great importance to his re- 
election, 

He may know that while a poli- 
‘tical bloc actually represents only 
a small percentage of all the 
citizens of his area, on election 
day it will represent a much larger 
percentage of the people who vote. 
So—he looks at the situation in 
what he would describe as realistic 
terms. And when the lobbyist, the 
representative of a particular bloc, 
wants to see him, the lobbyist gets 
into the Congressman’s office fast 
and is listened to with real atten- 
tion. 


But that’s only part of it. It 
is obvious that if lots of people 
don’t even take the trouble to vote, 
they certainly don’t take enough 
interest in politics to maintain a 


‘high - powered representative in 


Washington to present their point 
of view to Congressional commit- 
tees and individual members. As 
a matter of fact, much less than 
half of the people have any paid 
representative in Washington to 
present their particular point of 
view—that is, of course, except 
for their Congressman and Senator. 

The representatives of the vari- 
ous highly organized groups speak 
cleverly, glibly, and often. They 
will do a terrific job of salesman- 
ship, but in a sense they are like 
the salesmen of a monopoly. They 
don’t have enough competition. 
There isn’t another salesman 
around to say, “Well, that’s ail 
very well as a presentation of the 
case of that particular special in- 
terest, but this is the case for the 
general welfare.”’ 

Let me add here, as an aside, 
that in my judgment some lobbyists 
come much closer to presenting 
the case for the general welfare 
than do others. A cynic might say 
that resulted from a coincidence | 
of self-interest. But the lobbyists . 
who come closer to working’ for 
the general welfare seem to me to 
be those who represent some of the 
farm groups, some of the labor 
groups, and sume of the inde- 
pendent groups like the League of 
Women Voters. 

At any event, the case for the 
special interest is skillfully and - 
persistently presented. It is often’ 
backed up by a bloc of votes on 
election day. Quite often that case 
is supported by money—not money 
for bribes or big gifts, but money 
for smaller gifts, nice parties, 
maybe inexpensive vacations, cam- 
paign contributions, and education 


or propaganda to influence voters 
back home. , 

All these things add up. In the 
world of 1951, a member of Con- 
gress faces incredibly complex 
problems. His physical and mental 
‘resources are limited. It is not 
surprising that too often he goes 
along with the seemingly logical 
position of the special interest 
lobbyist —a pleasant, thoughtful 
man who gives nice parties, has 
influence with a group of voters 
in the Congressman’s district and 

knows where the campaign con- 
tributions grow. 

Probably not even the lobbyist 
tealizes what he is doing. He con- 
vinces himself his cause is just. 
He thinks it isn’t his fault if he 

~ has no competition. He does not 
realize that he, along with the 
millions of people who take no 
“part in politics, is doing his bit 
to destroy democracy which de- 
pends for its strength, for its very 
survival on the general welfare— 
not on a special interest or any 


combination of special interests. 
(Applause) 
Moderator Flemming: 

Thank you, Congressman Bol- 


ling. Now, our next speaker very 
frankly feels that we do not need 
-to be concerned about the ac- 
tivities of lobbyists outside of the 
government. George P. Lamb has 
had a rich experience in the city 
of Washington. He is an outstand- 
ing attorney, Chairman of the 


American Bar Association Commit- 


‘tee on Trade Associations, and a 
nationally known speaker on trade 
regulation problems. It is a 
pleasure to introduce Mr. Lamb 
‘who has some ideas on lobbies 
that differ rather sharply from 
those just expressed by Mr. Bolling. 


Mr. Lamb:. 
“Are We Governed by Lobbies?”- 
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If this question is answered “yes,” 
our legislators are mere puppets. 
I dare say my worthy opponent 
Congressman Bolling would be 
greatly incensed if he were classi- 
fied as a puppet. If the answer 
is “no,” then you understand the 
true function of a lobby. My answer 
to this question is emphatically 


ee > 


no. : 
The cartoonist pictures the lobby- 
ist as a fat man with a black 
cigar in his mouth, leaning against 
a deep freeze with crisp dollar 
bills bulging from his pockets and 
a mink coat under his arm. The 
movie “Born Yesterday’ pictures 
him as a dishonest lawyer of a 
junk dealer bribing a Congressman. 


These illustrations are distor- 
tions of a real lobbyist. Actually, 
he is a normal man or woman 
interested in a cause. The main 
business of the lobbyist is to at- 
tempt to get laws which affect his 
organization passed or defeated. 
The attempts are made with your 
city councilman, your state legisla- 
tor, or your national Congressman. 


Who are they? The heads of 
your Union, your: Grange, your 
Veterans’ post, your trade associa- 
tion or your Chamber of Com- 
merce. Each of them places in the 
hands of your city councilman the 
true facts about smoke control, or 
in the hands of your delegate to 
the state legislature the evils of a 
sales tax, or tries to persuade your 
United States Senator that more 
federal controls are unnecessary. 


They do not govern; they per- 
suade. Your elected representatives 
do the governing. Actually, the 
elected representatives do a better 
job of governing because they are 
fully informed on all of the facts 
and arguments on both sides of a 
question. The labor lobby opposes 
the views of the manufacturers’ 
lobby and vice vetsa. The public 


power lobby opposes the private 
power lobby. 

This play of forces focuses the 
legislator’s attention on the basic 
issues and enables him. to reach 
sound conclusions in your interest 
—in the public interest. These 
checks and balances are the modern 
parallel to the checks and balances 
in the Constitution. 

The sum of all the lobbies— 
manufacturers’, Unions, veterans’— 
neutralizes the pressures from the 
White House and its agencies. The 
most powerful lobby in Washing- 
ton today is that of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. In 1946, 
45,000 federal employees spent $75 
million of your tax money on pub- 
licity and propaganda. This tigure 
rose to $200 million in 1950. I 
ask you, how are you, John Q. 
Public, going to protect yourself 
against being sold a “bill of goods”’ 
by the bureaucrats of government 
if you aren’t represented by your 
Union, your farm organization, or 
yout trade association? 

The exercise of the lobbying 
privilege is no more than the 
exercise of freedom of speech. The 
guarantee of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution which permits 
you to petition your government 
is implemented by your lobbies. 
Your views are made known to 
your elected representatives. On 
this program, two weeks ago, one 
of the speakers in reply to the 
question, “What Kind of World 
Does World Youth Want?” re- 
plied, “Freedom of speech first.” 
The continuation of the lobbies 
guarantees freedom of speech. 

We are not governed by lobbies. 
They stabilize rather than hamper 
the machinery of government. We 
are governed by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, by Mr. 
Bolling and his colleagues. In the 
last analysis, we are governed by 
the people—yes, you, who know 


enough to care, and care enough ~ 
to know, how the government ma- 
chine is run. My answer to the 
question, \“Are We Governed by 
Lobbies?” is definitely “no.” (Ap- 
plause) 


Moderator Fiemming: 


Thank you very much, Mr. Lamb. 

Now we are going to provide 
our two guests tonight with the — 
opportunity of addressing questions 
to one another for just a few 
minutes in order to clarify some 
of the issues that have been raised 
here by these two presentations. 
Congressman Bolling, have you got 
a question you would like to ad- 
dress to Mr. Lamb? 


Congressman Bolling: Yes, I cer- 
tainly have, Dr. Flemming. Mr. 
Lamb, what is your attitude to- 
ward the virtue, let us say, of a 
lobby like the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, which both 
in 1949 and 1950 lead or was 
second on the list for expenditures 
for lobbying activities? 

Mr. Lamb: The Committee for 
Constitutional Form of Govern- 
ment naturally was one of the 
largest groups, and it did provide 
a great mass of information to be 
distributed to the people at large 
in pamphlet form. Some of the 
material contained in those pamph- 
lets might not meet with the ap- 
proval of all the readers, but it 
did stimulate their interest and 
made it possible for them to de- 
cide whether they were for or 


against the question. 


Dr. Flemming: All right, Mr. 
Lamb, have you got a question 
that you would like to address 
to the Congressman? 

Mr. Lamb: What would Congress 
do without lobbies, Congressman 
Bolling ? 

Congressman Bolling: I certainly 
haven’t suggested, Mr. Lamb, that 


rwe do not have lobbies. The im- 
plication of what I have had to 
say is that we have lobbies that 
hoperate in a vacuum. I think per- 
aps we would be better off if we 
idid really have a situation in which 
all’ our points of view, plus the 
beeneral welfare, were represented 
efore Congress. I insist, however, 


that that is not the case today. 


Dr. Flemming: All right now, 
meentlemen, we have with us to- 
night two guest interrogators who 
Bre certainly in a position to ask 
some very penetrating questions, 
and I note that they are already 
aaxious to get in on this discus- 


First of all, let me introduce 
kkem to our audience — Oliver 
Pilat, reporter for The New York 
Pest, has had a distinguished news- 
Saper career over a period of a 
Quarter of a century. As a former 
MYashington correspondent, he has 
ad a chance to watch lobbies in 
Speration. Kenneth Crawford is 
well known as the National Affairs 
editor of Newsweek. He has Jike- 
ise had a distinguished career as 
1 war correspondent during World 
Var II, and he has also served 
kis President of the American News- 
paper Guild. 

All right, Mr. Pilat, I notice 


that you have a question that you 
ould like to address to Mr. Lamb. 


Mr. Pilat: I would like to ask 
r. Lamb that if lobbyists are as 
smiable, shall we say, as a lamb, 
hy do so many of them howl 
like wolves and bite every time 
hey are spotlighted by an inves- 
tigation? I refer specifically to the 
£950 Congressional Investigation of 
Lobbies in which representatives 
bf special interests, virtually 
ounded Chairman Buchanan to 
iis death. 


Mr. Lamb: Lamb will not be 
brought to the slaughter. 


(Laughter.) The difficulty with the 
investigation of the Buchanan 
Committee was that it was cen- 
tered largely on business interests. 
The Committee reports gave- the 
impression that business was repre- 
sented by lobbies, but that labor 
was not, and that farm groups 
were not, and that the veterans 
were not. Actually, there were 
only two days given over to the 
hearings on labor and none on 
veterans and farm groups, and 
very little on the federal publicity 
and propaganda agencies. 


Dr. Flemming: All right, Con- 
gressman Bolling, do you want to 
comment on that one? 


Congressman Bolling: Well, it 
seems to me that that is an over- 
simplification of what went on 
before that Committee. The Com- 
mittee actually got very much in- 
volved in very recalcitrant wit- 
nesses, at least three of whom were 
cited by the Congress for contempt, 
—if I remember correctly, Mr. 
Rumely, Mr. Kamp, and what 
was the name of the man, Patter- 
son, of the Civil Rights Congress? 
But I think it is very important to 
remember that that Committee was 
under the most terrible pressure 
that has ever been exerted on any 
committee of Congress that I know 
anything about. That committee 
was really pressured. 


Mr. Lamb: It seems to me that it 
was a highly political situation, 
because they were anxious to bring 
their report out on October 28, 
1950, just one week prior to elec- 
tion, and most of the things were 
directed toward business. 

Dr. Flemming: Well, Mr. Craw- 
ford, you apparently have a ques- 
tion you would like to address 
to the Congressman. 

Mr. Crawford: Yes, I would like 
to ask Congressman Bolling this. 
He makes a distinction between 


the Public Service lobby, let us 
say, and he says that some parts of 
labor and farm groups represent a 
more benign lobby as against the 
more sinister lobby of private in- 
terests of the manufacturers and 
that sort of thing. I would like to 
ask the Congressman this—he is a 
Fair Dealer—whether he doesn’t 
think actually that the lobbies 
which are on his side are in- 
finitely more powerful and effec- 
tive than the lobbies on the other 
side. Let me spell that out a 
little bit+the C.I.O. has 6 million 
members. The A. F. of L. has 8 
million members. The Chamber of 
Commerce has one million mem- 
bers. And when you come right 
down ‘to it, isn’t it a fact that 
the organizations with the biggest 
membership and the most voters 
swing the most weight in Con- 
gress? 


Congressman Boiling: I don’t 
believe that that is true. I am de- 
lighted; but very much surprised 
that you asked that question, Mr. 
Crawford, because it seems to me 
that it demonstrates and actually 
proves the point that I tried to 
make in my opening remarks. I 
think it very clear from the results 
of events in the last 214% years in 
my experience in Congress that 
what you imply is not true. 

True, it is, that the labor lobby- 
ists have a larger membership be- 
hind them, but who won in the 
fight over Taft-Hartley? Not the 
labor lobbyists. They were defeated 
by a, Congress on which they 
exerted all the efforts they possi- 
bly could. Who won in the re- 
cent fight over economic stabiliza- 
tion? Not the labor lobbyists. The 
people that won were the special 
interests who do not, have the 
numbers, but who. do have the 
money, and who spend the money 
according to the reports of the 


outfit that is charged with keep- 
ing these reports. 
Mr. Lamb: Congressman, that is 


the very point of this debate to- 
night. “Are We Governed by 


' Lobbyists?” It seems to me that 


the labor point of view was pre- 
sented to Congress and that the 
business point of view was pre- 
sented to Congress, and that in 
the last analysis Congress governed 
because they decided for them- 
selves in a statesmanlike manner 
what they wanted to do. 

Mr. Crawford: Dr. Flemming, 
may I ask one more question in 
relation to that, just to follow up 
on it? Taking the long view, 
Congressman, wouldn’t you say 
that the New Deal first, and the 
Fair Deal second—although they 
have not always got their own way, 
as they didn’t in these two cases, 
as you say—got part of their own 
way? And over the long pull, 
haven’t the lobbies, on their side, 
sustained both the Fair Deal and 
the New Deal? 


Congressman Bolling: It doesn’t 
seem to me that that is so. It 
seems to me very clearly that it is 
not so. By and large, since 1938, 
the program of the New Deal and! 
the Fair Deal on domestic mat-! 
ters has gone down to defeat with! 
great consistency. Where the Fait! 
Deal program, let’s say on hous- 
ing, has appeared to go through, 
it has gone through at a great 
price. It has gone through at a 
great price paid to the people who 
are privately interested in housing 
in terms of government guarantees 
and mortgages, in terms of many 
other things that make the hous- 
ing field in many respects today 
not a question of free enterprise, 
but of guaranteed profits. 


Mr. Crawford: You still have 
rent control, however. 


All right, Mr. 


Dr. Flemming: 


, 


Pilat has a question he would like 
to address to Congressman Bolling. 


Mr. Pilat: It seems to me that 
the groups like the Committee 
for the Constitutional Government, 
which Mr. Lamb finds so ad- 
mirable, by refusing to say how 
they operated and actually define 
this Congressional Committee, sug- 
gested that there is something 
wrong about their activity. Now 
since this Congressional Commit- 
tee on lobbying got nowhere 
largely through the connivance of 
lobby-minded Congressmen them- 
selves, I would like to ask the 
Congressman whether he would ap- 
prove an investigation of lobby- 
ing by a presidential commission. 
_ Congressman Bolling: I certainly 
would approve that. I think that 
that is the kind of approach we 
are going to have to have if we 
are going to get to the root of this 
problem. Now the problem is a 
very complicated one, as I tried 
to point out. The basic answer to 
it lies in 100% participation in 
the democratic process by the 
people of the United States, but 
there are certain things that can 
be done and the Buchanan Com- 
mittee recommended some of them. 
One of those things is to assure 
full disclosure of membership and 
financial support which was the 
issue on which the gentlemen 
were cited, as I remember, all 
three of those gentlemen, for con- 
tempt of Congress. 


Mr. Lamb: Well, the contempt 
of ‘Congress was over the fact that 
they did not want to make a com- 
plete disclosure of all the informa- 
tion. They did technically com- 
ply with the present Lobbying 
Act, and I would like to ask the 


Congressman whether or not he. 


has some suggestions to make on 
changing that Lobbying Act. 


Congressman Bolling: Well, it 


happens that I am not an expert 
in the language of that Act. It is 
clear that as long as people can 
get away with the kind of things 
that the Committee for Constitu- - 
tional Government got away with, 
a technique for hiding contribu- 
tions—contributions that were used 
for propaganda purposes—the Lob- 
bying Act is not working per- 
fectly. I think it should be im- 
proved to the end that it provides 
for, as I said, full disclosure. 
However, I think that specific 
recommendations might very well 
come from a presidential commis- 
sion, as suggested by Mr. Pilat. 


Mr. Pilat: Doctor, one of the 
recommendations of the Buchanan 
Committee I think will prove par- 
ticularly embarrassing for Mr. 
Lamb. I would like to ask him 
in two parts, this. One, does he 
represent the American Bar Asso- 
ciation? And, two, what does he 
think of the suggestion of the 
Buchanan Committee that  con- 
tingent fee lobbying, which is the 
method whereby a man says, “I 
will change the laws through Con- 
gress in some way and then I 
will get a fixed percentage of the 
money accruing to my particular 
group’—which may mean a mil- 
lion dollars to him, or more— 
what he thinks of the recommen- 
dation of the Buchanan Commit- 
tee to make contingent fee lobby- 
ing a criminal act? 


Mr. Lamb: First of all,-I would 
like to say that I do not represent 
the American Bar Association. I 
represent myself. It is a coin- 
cidence that I am Chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on Trade Associations which 
I consider to be a great honor. 

Now with regard to contingent 
fees, I feel this. Contingent fee 
arrangements, insofar as the legis- 
latures are concerned, are unen- 


forcible in the court, and I would 
see no objection to a, statute pro- 
hibiting contingent fees. 


Congressman Bolling: I agree 
with him that we should have that 
statute. 


Mr. Crawford: I would like to 
go back with Congressman Bolling 
to the question that I asked before. 
I wonder if he wouldn’t agree 
with me that there is a better 
balance in representation in Wash- 
ington now than there was before 
the passage, say, of the Wagner 
Act; that the labor, and the farm, 
and the mass lobbies all have 
established a balance, or perhaps, 
an over-balance in recent years, so 
that the situation has changed very 
considerably since the early 30's. 


Congressman Bolling: How, from 
all the recorded votes of Con- 
gress, one could imply an over- 
balance in favor of the mass groups, 
I can’t understand; but to answer 
your question, I do think that the 
situation has improved. There was 
a day, I think, many, many more 
years ago than 1930, when, one 
reads in some history books, at 
least, that people were bought and 
sold. Now one understands that 
that happens occasionally still in 
some state legislatures. I don’t 
know of anything like that in the 
Congress of the United States. I 
think, therefore, that the situation 
has improved substantially. What 
I have said, and what I persist 
in saying, is that we have not yet 
improved enough. We haven't got- 
ten to the point where we are not 
effectively governed by lobbies. 


Mr. Lamb: Well, after all, aren’t 
we protected by our democratic 
form of government? Congress- 
men, such as yourself, come up for 
re-election every two years, and 
it would certainly be possible for 
the people in your district to de- 
termine whether or not you were 


being overly influenced by the. 
power lobby or some other group, 
and if so, they could throw you 
right out of office. 


Congressman Bolling: Mr. Lamb, 
it seems to me that that bears on 
this point. You mention a good 
deal about competition between 
lobbies to arrive at a sound con- 
clusion. I wonder how much com- 
petition you think there existed 
between the public welfare, the 
general welfare, and the veterans’ 
lobbies when, a few days ago, the 
Congress overruled a presidential 
veto of legislation on veterans’ pen- 
sions. There were only 45 votes 
sustaining the president’s veto, 
which was heralded editorially 
virtually unanimously throughout 
the country as a sound and cour- 
ageous veto. 


Mr. Lamb: There seems to be an 
impression that there is a monopoly 
on general welfare by certain 
groups. And I would iike to say 
here that as far as the general 
welfare is concerned, manufacturers 
in the United States, as well as 
labor, are interested in the general 
welfare. We are trying to arrive 
at legislation that will be bene- 
ficial to the United States and will 
continue our form of government 
and will outlaw any subversive in- 
fluence. 


Mr. Crawford: I would like to 
speak to Congressman Bolling here 
again for a minute. Congressman, 
you came from a normal district. 
You probably have the normal pres- 
sures. Now, you feel, I assume, 
that you represent the public in- 
terest in Congress. Now, how do 
you escape the ill-balance here, and 
still maintain your position in your 
district? 

Congressman Bolling: You see, I 


have great faith in the people in 
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my district, and I don’t think they 
would be misled by minority blocs, 


30 I follow my convictions and am 
fortunate in my district backing 
me up. 


Mr. Pilat: I would like to address 
4 question to Mr. Lamb on which 
[ hope that Dr. Flemming, as a 
‘ormer highly respected Washing- 
on bureaucrat, will interyene and 
say something himself. Is that out- 
ide the rules, Dr. Flemming? 


Dr. Flemming: I don’t think it 
velongs in the discussion. 


Mr. Pilat: All right, Pll stick to 
ir. Lamb. Mr. Lamb spoke about 
he danger of government propa- 
manda which I think is largely 
maginary. I would ask him if 
bere isn’t a real danger of lobby- 
mg where there is no necessity 
er registration or other accounting 
vefore the federal agencies and 
@gulation of those agencies by 
ne very groups that they are sup- 
osed to regulate. 


Mr. Lamb: Well, so far as the 
sderal agencies are concerned, I 
“nk that your regulatory agen- 
ies, such as the Federal Trade 


Commission and the Federal Power 
Commission, are administrative 
bodies which exercise judicial 
power. They have hearings. You 
have an opportunity to present 
both sides of the case, and I think 
that they are conducted in ac- 
cordance with rules that are well 
established, and that there is very 
little likelihood that any influence 
will get to the top people in those 
commissions. 

Dr. Flemming: All right. Con- 
gressman, do you have any com- 
ment on that phase of the prob- 
lem? 

Congressman Bolling: Well, there 
have been instances which I know 
to my own knowledge where lob- 
byists have been successful in in- 
fluencing various commissions of 
government. We had a situation 
like that a little over a year ago, 
so it is not all a pure and simple 
picture as Mr. Lamb would have 
it painted. 

Dr. Flemming: All right, there is 
a question from the audience ad- 
dressed to the Congressman. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Lady; Congressman Bolling, 
hat would you say is the prac- 
cal solution to this lobbying 
-oblem? How can the consumer 
st a strong enough representa- 
on in Congress to make his story 
ard, in the face of the com- 
tition from the powerful lob- 
es? 

Congressman Bolling: Well, 
at goes back to the original 
int. We still have in this coun- 
y a failure on the part of almost 
majority of our people to take 
e trouble to be interested enough 
politics to vote. We must at- 
k that problem basically. There 
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are a number of things that can 
be done that are somewhat super- 
ficial but very important, and we 
have discussed a couple of those 
already. We will have to have full 
disclosure of membership. We 
have to, I think, probably through 
a presidential commission, work 
out legislation which would per- 
fect the present Lobby Act. We 
will have to have a situation in 
which it is possible for the people 
to know exactly who is supporting 
this particular lobbyist, with how 
much money, and how that money 
is spent. That, I think, is a super- 
ficial approach to the fundamental 


problem of making the democratic 
process work. 

Mr. Lamb: Well, it seems to me 
that the consumer is represented, 
first, by their elected representa- 
tives in Congress; and secondly, 
when hearings are called on taxa- 
tion, on flood control, on other 
matters, it is made known to the 
public that all witnesses are wel- 
come to testify. Any consumer 
who wishes to express herself or 
himself on a question need only 
write to their Congressman and 
they probably would get an op- 
portunity to be heard. 

Congressman Bolling: 1 can just 
see the person who is most af- 
fected, Mr. Lamb, in my district, 
by the rising prices, the rising cost 
of meat—especially a person of 
low income—wtiting me and say- 
ing, “I have enough money over 
and above my cost of living from 
-my base salary to come up there 
and appear before a committee.” 
That is the problem. The problem 
comes back to a question of 
money. The average individual in 
this country who needs represen- 
tation and can only have repre- 
sentation, as we point out, through 
their congressman or senator, can- 
not function as a lobbyist. 

Mr. Lamb: I understand that 
forty-five million people come to 
Washington annually to look at 
the sights. It would seem to me, 
with the high income we have 
now, which is greater than $2,000 
a year, that practically anyone who 
can afford a trip down there could 
key it to when a committee was 
having hearings and be heard if 
they wanted to be heard. 

Congressman Bolling: 1 regret 
very much to say that a great 
many of the people who come up 
there don’t know their way around 
the Capitol. The lobbyists do. 
(Laughter) 

Man: Mr. Lamb, assuming that 


we wanted to eliminate lobbyists, 
is there any practical way to do so 
in the absence of American dic- 
tatorship? 

Mr. Lamb: If we eliminate lob- 
bies, we have to repeal the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, 
which guarantees the right to peti- 
tion, and that-was put in there by 
the framers of the Constitution to 
protect the public at large, and at 
the present time it is a more im- 
portant amendment than at any 
other time in history. 

Congressman Bolling: 1 mus 
comment on that. I no time in- 
dicated that I wanted to eliminate 
lobbyists, but I am saying and 
arguing, too, for the point that at 
the present moment lobbyists of 
organized pressure groups are gov- 
erning the country. 

Mr. Crawford: This is a ques- 
tion for either or both speakers. 
I am not very excited about it, 
but the point has come up here 
that the consumer has not been 
represented, I wonder it either or 
both of the speakers wouldn't 
agree that there is no such thing 
as the consumer. That’s the trouble 
with that. The consumer is al- 
ways something else. He is a doc- 
tor, he is a lawyer, he is a ‘work- 
ing man. He is something, and. 
his primary interest, as he thinks 
of it, is in his income, not his 
outgo. For that reason, you ak | 
get any really effective consumer 
lobbying. 

Congressman Bolling: Well, tet'al 
get a really good example of i 
the consumer is not represented in 
a specific case. It is the old and) 
famous case of the tariff lobbies. 
Each tariff lobby is very much in- 
terested in getting protection on 
this particular segment of the: 
economy of consumption. They are; 
interested in getting their protec. 
tion on fats and oils, etc., so that 
their products can sell at a higher 


Srice. But the consumer cannot 
srganize himself. The consumers 
‘an’t get organized to meet the 
competition from all these special 
mterests who put out wonderful 
tories for the reason that their 
articular item should be  pro- 
ected. 

Mr. Lamb: It seems to me that 
he Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
»olicy of the country has elimin- 
ited those great dangers. Now our 
state Department and our Tariff 
EBmnivission, in an effort to work 
but arrangements between foreign 
-ountries, have, to a great extent 
epresented the consumer of the 
Jnited States by permitting cer- 
ain articles to come into the 
Jnited States at less price. 

Congressman Bolling: There is 
more than one example that I 
would like to cite to show that 
hat is not true. The Fats and Oil 
&Kmendment to the Defense Pro- 
luction Act is an example of fa- 
‘oritism to a certain part of the 
‘conomy at the expense of the 
yonsumer. 

_Mr. Pilat: The elections are get- 
img much more expensive. That is 
vhy I want to get back to this 
somplete disclosure idea of Mr. 
éolling’s, which I think is the best 
dea I have: heard tonight. Both 
he Democratic and Republican 
jational chairmen say that the elec- 
cons are getting so expensive that 
ney are going to take some of the 
YV expenses this next election. 

I would like to ask both of these 

Jentlemen a _ specific question. 

‘here is a legal difference between 
$5,000 campaign contribution, 

ut what I would like to know is 
there any moral difference be- 

nveen that and a bribe? 

| Mr, Lamb: Well, it seems to me 

f - 
laat there is a great deal of, dif- 
‘rence between that and a bribe. 
(think that the elected represen- 
tives of the people do have to 


\ 


have to be 


have campaign funds with which 
to produce their elections, and it 
is competitive. Campaign funds 
disclosed under the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and I be- 
lieve that the public is pretty well 
protected so that the actual con- 
tributions themselves will not de- 
termine the conscience of the Con- 
gressman who is elected by that 
effort. 

Congressman Bolling: There is 
an old story of a judge—I pre- 
sume not in this country but in 
another country—who always was 
very honest about his decisions. He 
always took the bribes from both 
sides and then rendered the deci- 
sion he thought proper. It seems 
that there is a difference, but not 
a very substantial difference. Too 
often campaign funds have the 
effect of bribes. They are a club 
over the head of the individual 
politician. Now let’s point out 
that the Corrupt Practices Act is 
by no means perfect. It is a well- 
known secret that a great deal of 
money is spent for campaigns that 
never turns up fully disclosed in 
a report—a great deal of money. 

Man: What about organizations 
like the Conference on American 
Small Business Organizations, 
which the Buchanan Committee 
said concealed its true purposes? 

Congressman Bolling: Frankly, I 
don’t really know the details of 
that particular organization, but 
you know, it is a strange thing. 
We hear a great deal about com- 
munist fronts in the country. They 
have been very strong and very 
dangerous at times, but a great 
many other fronts exist. I don’t 
know about this particular or- 
ganization, but I do know that 
many organizations in this country 
represent themselves as being one 
thing but actually their purposes 
are concealed, and they are really 
quite different. That is one of the 


things that I mean by saying full 
disclosure would have to reveal 
what the real membership and 
financial contributions are. 

Mr. Crawford: I insist upon 
progress. On the question of cam- 
paign expenditures and on the 
question of lobbies, there has been 
a great change in the last few 
years. Labor organizations are 
ready contributors to campaign 
funds, both in effort and in money. 
Is this not true? 

Mr. Lamb: I think it is true, 
and I think that competitive fac- 
tors eliminate the danger. After 
all, our question is tonight, “Are 
We Governed by Lobbies?” It is 
not whether or not we should 
change the Corrupt Practices Act. 
As long as we keep competition 
among all these various lobbies— 
veterans, manufacturers, and con- 
sumetrs, etc.—we have nothing to 
fear. 

Congressman Bolling: There is 
certainly no competition on a f- 
nancial basis. No labor groups, 
for example, or no groups I could 
identify categorically, are among 
the 1949 or 1950 list of the top 
ten spenders for lobbying expenses. 

Mr. Lamb: You have to tre- 
member that when the Buchanan 
Committee made its investigation 
they did not get into that. I think 
that if there was an investigation 
as suggested by Mr. Pilat, and all 
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the funds of the labor unions, in- | 
cluding the PAC and other com- 
mittees, were brought forward, you. 
would find it was a very evenly) 
balanced figure. 

Man: What lobby is the most 
powerful one operating against the 
public interest? 

Congressman Bolling: That is a 
tough one. There are too many to 
pick from. But it seems to me that 
it might be the lobby that fights 
against public power, but then 
that would be a close run with the 
lobby that fights public housing. | 
Then you would have trouble 
eliminating the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government. It is a 
very difficult question, but I think } 
those are among the most difficult 
lobbies. | 

Mr, Lamb: Those lobbies are try- | 
ing to eliminate socialism in the 
country and are trying to keep 
us from having the welfare state. | 
As far as being bad is concerned, | 
they keep the country stimulated 
so that the people can decide what § 
they want done and can elect! 
Congressmen they want to repre- 
sent them. “| 

Dr. Flemming: I am sorry, but § 
our time is up. Thank you, Con- 
gressman Bolling, Mr. Lamb, Mr. | 
Pilat, and Mr. Crawford for your } 
very interesting and valuable con- 
tributions to this evening’s Town } 
Meeting. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Now that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject, ‘Are 
We Governed by Lobbies?’’ you are probably ready to draw your own conclusions. 
In making up your mind, you may want to consider the following important back- 
ground questions. : 


1. How would you distinguish between a “good lobby” and a “special 
interest” lobby? 

2. Do lobbies accurately represent the views of all segments of the 
population? 

a. Is the fact that there are lobbies representing contradictory 
viewpoints a sufficient guarantee that all views are fairly put 
before our Congressmen? 

b. Do lobbies tend to overemphasize the power of minority inter- 
ests, or are they merely making sure that minority interests are 
not ignored? 

3. Is there sufficient regulation of lobbies under the present Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act which requires persons or organizations 
engaged in influencing legislation to register and file quarterly 
financial statements of. their contriutions and expenditures? Or 
should the law be strengthened? 

a. Is it possible to impose further controls on so-called “special 
interest” lobbies without hampering the legitimate workings of 

othr lobbies ? 

-4, Should Government agencies which attempt to influence legislation 
be subject to the same regulations as private lobbyists? 

5. Do lobbies have more influence on legislators than the voters who 
elected them? In other words do lobbies tend to nullify the results 


of elections? 

a. Are election results an accurate indication of the trend of public 
3 opinion ? 

b. How can the individual voter best make his views felt in Con- 


gress? : as a 
c. What influence, if any, have lobbies had on recent legislation? 


* 


TOWN MEETING DIGEST 


'“SHOULD THERE BE STRICTER GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF 
LOBBIES?”’ 


Following are excerpts from the November 23, 1948, broadcast of “America’s 
1Town Meeting’ on lobbies. Because of its relationship to this week’s program, 
(we believe our readers will be interested in this summary. 


; j ) j j ini he transcript of the entire 
ee Pi ee (oy tou Hala Nee Work 18, New Serk 
Congressman A. S. Mike Mon- of the (Federal Regulation of 
rroney, Democrat of Oklahoma: Lobbying) Act, which has been 
“Congress wants to know these shown after two years, is that the 
four things: who (the lobbyists) law is likely to miss the biggest 
i who employs them, how forces in the Nation today which 
nmmuch they are being paid for the are creating mail-order opinion 
job, and how much they spent in for the sole purpose of influencing 
‘carrying it out. But the weakness Congress . . . Usually (lobbies) 
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sponsor or oppose legislation 
which (they) decide is good or 
bad for you instead of you telling 
(them) of your desires. Lobbies 
can serve a useful purpose in our 
system if properly identified and 
if they honestly and fully report 
their expenditures. But their use- 
ful function in testifying before 
Congress and giving the views of 
those they represent does not en- 
title them to engage in under- 
cover activities which provide in- 
accurate and distorted impressions 
of public opinion.” 

Herbert U. Nelson, Executive 
Vice President of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards: 
“I feel that Congress has gone as 
far as it should in regulating 
lobby activity. . . . Jt has asked 
them to stand up and be counted 
freely and openly. They must 
identify their spokesmen, they 
must tell Congress about the 
money they collect and spend. 
What more can Congress do with- 
out destroying legitimate citizen 
groups that speak for vital na- 
tional viewpoints thus denying 
rights of free speech and petition 
for the redress of grievance? . . 
In France, right now, they do not 
have lobbies. Intsead, nearly every 
group of citizens representing a 
vital interest or a grievance forms 
its own political party. So there 
are in France today 25 political 
parties—15 of them with represen- 
tation in the Cham>ver of Depu- 


ties. . . . I think that lobbies are 
better than splinter parties. We've 
got to have one or the other in 
representative government. ... If 


' Congress, by over-regulation of 
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lobbies insulates itself against live 
contact with the citizen groups 
affected by legislation it cannot 
make just laws.” 

Irving Kaufman, former special ~ 
assistant to the U. S. Attorney 
General, in charge of the Lobby 
Compliance Section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice: “I just can’t agree 
with (Mr. Nelson’s) premise 
that since there is a lobbying law 
on the statute books, Congress 
and the public now know all there 
is to know about lobbyists. There 
is no such thing at all . . . Almost 
1,500 individual lobbyists have al- 
ready registered . .. Think of it— 
more lobbyists than there are mem- 
bers of Congress .. . I have recom- 
mended to the Attorney General, 
for his consideration, the amend- 
ing of the present act in order to 
bring about wider coverage, par- 
ticularly in the association or 
group lobbying fields. The 
true purpose of the Act is simply 
to remove forever the sinister 
cloak of secrecy which has sur- 
rounded the activities of lobbyists, 
salutary or evil, through all the 
years. In legislation, we must have 
the best and only the best unham- 
pered by the avarice and cunning 
of those who work better in the 


dark.” 


